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A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, 
in 1827} together with a Journal of a Residence in 
Tristan @& Acunha, an island between South America 
and the Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus Eurle, 
D hgeman to his Majesty's surveying-ship, ‘ the 
Beagle! London : 8vo, _ aang and Co, 1832. 

Ir was our intention to notice this volume some 

time since, but we were ptevented by an accident 

from fulfilling it. We now hasten to atone for our 
negligence by reviewing the book at some length, 
and ‘by making séveral very interesting extracts. 

Nev: Zealand was first discovered by the great 
Duteh navigator, Tasman, in 1642, subsequently to 
the discovery of Van Dieman’s Land, and.was sup- 
posed’ by him to form but one island; but the im- 
mortal Cook, when he visited it, in 1770, found a 
strait of easy access and safe navigation, cutting 
the island nearly in half, thus making two islands 
of what had before been imagined but one. A few 
years since, Captain Stewart, commanding a colo- 

‘nial yéssel out of Port Jackson, discovered a second 

strait, which cut off the extreme southern point, 

making that a separate island, which bears his name ; 
and row almost every year our sealers and whalers 
are making additional and useful discoveries along 
its coasts. “These islands lie between latitude 34° 
and 48° south, and ‘longitude 166° and 180° east. 
Although they have rate denominations among 
the settlers there, the whole goes by the name of 
New Zealand. 

New Zealand is a country of which we have had 
very erroneous and exaggerated notions. In con- 
sequence of the massacres of the crews of several 
ships, principally brought on by the ignorance or 
brutality of their commanders, we have formed 
opinions of the natives which have not:been borne 
out by further inquiry into and acquaintance with 
their characters. We have thought them a false, 
treacherous, and savage people, hideous to look 
upon, incapable of gratitude, and delighting in no- 
thing but blood and carnage; whereas, on the con- 
trary, they are intelligent, active, industrious, 
and well made, having a great love for learning, and 
a turn.for. the fine arts, as sculpture and painting; 
and though implacable in their resentment, and 
fierce in their revenge, they altogether present mate- 
rials-for a great a lished nation, not to be ex- 
celled by any on the of the globe.. The coun- 
try too, on’ the strength of exaggerated accounts 
from partial witnesses, has suffered in our estima- 
tion, together with ‘its inhabitants: it was thought 
to be rude,’barren, and not to be cultivated—the 
very opposite to what it really is. It has fallen to 
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the lot of Mr Earle to show all these things in their 
true lights and colours, and he has done this in a 
plain and satisfactory manner—the result being a 
most entertaining and instructive book. We must 
now turn our attention more to the author, and 
give some passages from his work, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of*the interesting inhabitants 
of this almost unknown land. 

Our author (who, it must be premised, is an artist, 
and to judge from the drawings made by him’ in 
the volame, no mean one either) having made u 
his mind to visit the istand of New Zealand; le 
Sydney in the brig ‘ Governor ‘Macquarie,’ Captain 
Kent, on October the 20th, 1827; on the night of 
the 29th they made land, and the next day entered 
the river E.O. Ke Anga, and were boarded by the 
natives—all of which he thus describes :— 

‘ After crossing the bar, no other obstacle lay in 
our way; and floating gradually into a beautiful 
river, we soon lost sight of the sea, and were sailing 
up a spacious sheet of water, which became consi+ 
derably wider after entering it ; while majestic hills 
rose on each side, covered with verddre to their very 
summits. Looking up the river, we beheld various 
headlands stretching into the water, and ually 
contracting its width, till they became fainter and 
fainter in the distance, and all was lost in the azure 
of the horizon. The excitement occasioned ‘by 
contemplating these beautiful scénes was soon in- 
terrupted by the hurried approach of canoes, and 
the extraordinary noises made by the natives, who 
were in them. As the arrival‘of a ship is always a 
profitable occurrence, great exertions are made to be 
the first on board. There were several canoes 
pulling towards us, and from them a number of 
muskets were fired, a compliment we returned with 
our swivels; one of the canoes soon came along 
side, and an old chief came on board, who rubbed 
noses [an indispensable ceremony at meeting] with 
Captain Kent, whom he recognized as an old ac- 
quaintance ; he then went round and shook hands 
with all the strangers, after which he squatted him- 
self down upon the deck, seeming very much 

to enjoy the triumph of being the first on board. 
But others very soon coming up with us, our decks 
were crowded with them, some boarding us at the 
gangway, others climbing up the chains and bows, 
and finding entrances where they could. All were 
in perfect good humour, and pleasure beamed in all 
their countenances, I had heard a great deal re- 
specting the splendid race of men I was going to 
visit, and the few specimens I had occasionally met 
with at Sydney so much pleased me, that I was 
extremely anxious to see a number of them together, 
to judge whether (as a nation) they were finer in 
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their proportions than the English, or whether it 
was mere accident that brought some of their tallest 
and finest proportioned men before me. I ex- 
amined these savages, as they crowded round our 
decks, with the critical eye of an artist; they were 
generally taller and larger men than ourselves ; 
those of middle height were broad-chested and 
muscular, and their limbs as sinewy as though they 
had been occupied all their lives in laborious em- 
ployments. Their colour is lighter than that of the 
American Indian, their features small and regular, 
their hair is in a profusion of beautiful curls : where- 
as that of the Indian is strait and lank. The dis- 
position of the New Zealander appears to be full of 
fun and gaiety, while the Indian is dull, shy, and 
suspicious........ The first thing which struck 
me forcibly was, that each of these savages 
was armed with a good musket, and most of 
them had also a cartouch box buckled round 
their waists, filled with ball cartridges, and those 
who had fired their pieces from the canoes, carefully 
cleaned the pans, covered the locks over with a piece 
of dry rag, and put them in a secure place in their 
canoes. Every person who has read Captain Cook’s 
account of the New Zealanders, would be astonished 
at the change which has taken place since his time, 
when the firing a single musket would have terrified 
a whole village.’—p. 6. 

‘ After a “‘ dance of welcome” of the natives, who 
it was feared would stave in the decks, so violent 
were their motions, the ship anchored off a native 
village called Parkuneigh; and the next day the 
author took a stroll through it, but had not rambled 
far before he witnessed a scene that sickened him of 
rambling, at least for that day. It was the remains 
of a roasted human body, with a number of hogs and 
dogs (of which there are great quantities roaming 
about), snarling and feasting upon it! He eagerly 
inquired into the particulars, and learnt that a chief 
having left a sweet-potato plantation in charge of a 
slave, found on his return that the poor lad, intent 
upon observing the ship come to anchor, had for- 
gotten the ground, which in consequence was com- 
pletely turned up by the hogs. His doom was fixed : 
with asingle blow onthe head from his stone hatchet, 
he killed him, and then ordered a fire to be made, 
roasted and almost devoured the whole body. This 
chief Mr Earle saw, and he remarks ‘ it would have 
been difficult to have believed that such a noble 
looking and good-natured fellow, had so lately im- 
brued his hands in the blood of a fellow creature!’ 
Cannibalism exists to a great extent among the New 
Zealanders, and the author is thoroughly satistied 
that nothing will cure them of this propensity but 
the introduction of many varieties of animals, both 
wild and tame, and all would be sure to thrive in so 
mild and fine a climate. Nevertheless there are 
instances of the savages being prevailed upon to 
spare the lives of their intended victims, and likewise 
of their having totally given up the diet, as a com- 

liment to the Europeans. Shulitea, (or King 
eorge, as he styled himself,) the chief, under 


whose protection the author placed himself, when he | 





determined to remain after the departure of the brig, 
was one of these last, and once asked, “‘ What 
punishment have you in England for thieves and 
runaways?” Being answered, ‘‘ After trial, flogging 
or hanging,” he replied,—‘* Then the only dif- 
erence in our laws is, you flog and hang, but 
we shoot and eat.”—On another occasion, the 
author and his companions, (to the number of six,) 
with more zeal than prudence it must be confessed, 
attacked an oven, in which was roasting a human 
body, baulked the natives of their dinner, and buried 
all the fragments of flesh that could be scraped 
together. Although this was done in the presence 
of a great body of armed chiefs, they were = 
to depart unhurt,—a proof that civilization has made 
some progress, at least, among the New Zealanders. 
What would have been the resu!t a few years ago ? 
After all no good was done by this act, for when the 
English had gone, the flesh was taken up and every 
bit eaten ; a fact which was ascertained by examin- 
ing the grave and finding it empty. We have devoted 
thus much space to this subject, because we would 
fain not recur to so disgusting a one again; and itis 
necessary to mention it, being a leading feature in 
the manners of the New Zealanders. It is a custom, 
also, with this singular people, to shed floods of 
tears and lament, not only at parting with their 
friends or relations, but alee at meeting. A cu- 
rious account, of which the following is part, is 
given of the ceremonies (including this one), which 
were observed on the landing of Shunghie, who 
crossed the Bay in order to pay a visit to Shulitea, 
alias King George, and his white friends. This 
Shunghie, be it known, was a great conqueror, and 
like other great conquerors, was called by his friends 
‘a god,’ and by his foes ‘a devil.’ He had visited 
England in 1821, when George 1V. made him pre- 
sents of a superb suit of chain armour, and a splen- 
did double-barrelled gun. With these acquisitions, 
then, itis no wonder that he soon became the mighty 
one of Zealand, and was laudably engaged in exter- 
minating his enemies right and left, at the time of 
this visit. 

All their meetings of ceremony or friendship be- 
gin with the shedding of copious floods of tears; 
and as Shunghie’s visit was such an unhoped for, 
and unexpected honour, so much greater in propor- 
tion was the necessity for their lamentations. This 
woeful song lasted half an hour, and all the assem- 
bly were soon in tears; and though at first [ was 
inclined to turn it into ridicule, 1 was soon in the 
same state myself. The pathetic strain, and the 
scene altogether, was most impressive. ..... This 
was followed bya general attack upon the good 
things King George had prepared for them. The 
slaves came flocking in, bearing baskets of hot cume- 
ras, potatoes, and fish. I observed their tears had 


not spoiled their appetites: they ate voraciously. 
After having done great honour to the feast, they all 
started on their feet for a dance, which lasted a long 
while, and with which they concluded the evening. 
sseeeeees The next morning 1 was awakened at 
day-break, by the most dismal sounds I had ever 
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heard. I started up, and found it proceeded from 
the tribes parting with each other. They had divi- 
ded themselves into little parties, each forming a 
circle; and were crying most pitiously, and cutting 
their flesh as a cook would score pork for roasting. 
On such occasions each is armed with a sharp shell, 
or, if he can possibly obtain so valuable a prize, a 
piece of a broken glass bottle. All were streaming 
with tears and blood, while Shunghie and his friends 
embarked in their large and richly ornamented 
canoes, and sailed from our beach. After his de- 
parture, I soon discovered that, notwithstanding 
their apparent affection, King George and his friends 
were most happy their visiters had left them; and 
that it was more the dread of Shunghie’s power, 
than love for him, that induced them to treat him 
with such respect and homage.’—p. 68. 

We shall for the present conclude; but mean to 
return to the subject next week. A book, like the 
present, so interesting, and written in such an ex- 
cellent spirit, is not one to be passed over lightly ; 
and besides we are desirous of laying before our 
readers some more curious extracts, relative to the 
English Missionaries, the religion of the New Zea- 
landers, and divers other matters, which, as far as 
we can judge, will be read with great pleasure. 

R. 8. T. 





THE CHILD OF SORROW. 
(From the German of Herder ). 


As once, beside a murmuring stream, 
Alone and musing, Sorrow sate, 
Warm'd with im tion’s dream, 
A form her finger did create, 
Chance guided there the mighty Jove. 
* What hast thou, pensive goddess, say 1” 
* Command it, Sire, to speak and move ; 
’Tis but a shape of senseless clay !’ 
© Well, live !—it lives !—and henceforth be 
This dust-created creature mine !’ 
When Sorrow thus complain’d,—‘ To me, 
& This child, O Jupiter, resign! 
* Was it not moulded by my hand ?’ 
* True, but I gave the vital flame,’ 
Said Jove.— While these contesting stand, 
Another claimant, Tellus, came. 


*’Tis mine! from my lap Sorrow took 
The child.’—* Hold,’ cried Olympian Jove ; 
* One comes, and, by his aged look, 
’Tis Saturn; he shall umpire prove.’ 
Spake Saturn,—‘ Take it, take it all ; 
For even such is Fate’s decree : 
Thou, who didst breath bestow, recall, 
When dead, its spirit unto thee. 


‘ Tellus, its bones are thy just meed, 
No more of it to thee pertains. 
To thee, O Sorrow, ’tis decreed, 
While still the spark of life remains, 
‘ For thou wilt ne’er thine infant leave 
So long as it existence have. 
Resembling thee, itself ’twill grieve 
From day to day, unto the grave.’ 
Fate’s edict is fulfilled well ; 
This being man was after named ; 
In life, he must with Sorrow dwell; 
When dead, by Earth and God be claimed. ai 
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POVERTY AND INDIGENCE—POOR LAWS, 
Cousin Marshall, a Tale, by Harriet Martineau, (Illustra. 
tions of Political Economy, No. 8.) London: C. Fox 

1832. 

Tue objects of Miss Martineau, and her manner 
of accomplishing them, are now so well known and 
appreciated by the reading portion of the com- 
munity, that little more is necessary in inviting atten- 
tion to a new tale or essay, than to state its particular 
purpose, and offer an opinion on the degree of 
success which attends it: To the habitual readers 
(which ought to include all readers) of the previous 
numbers of this valuable series, no praise would 
appear equal to that of saying, ‘This tale is as good 
as any of its predecessors;’ and happily for Miss 
Martineau’s readers, her own fame, and the general 
good to be hoped for from her powers of instruction, 
this is a praise which there is little danger of her 
ceasing to merit. 

The present tale is designed to shew the oe 
of our present Poor Laws, expose their defects, an 
direct attention to the proper remedies. We do not 
profess to have studied the subject sufficiently to 
make our opinion of any value, but we cannot re- 
frain from saying that she appears to us to be, on 
the whole, perfectly sound in her doctrines, to draw 
her conclusions legitimately from admitted premises, 
and altogether to make out a very strong case 
against the existing system. We shall give an 
outline of the story as the best means of doing justice 
to the argument. 

The tale commences by describing the effects: 
consequent on a destructive fire in a provincial cit 
in England. A large grocery warehouse is destroyed, 
and the flames penetrating to some inferior te 
behind, the inhabitants of one of the latter are sud- 
denly deprived of their home and the little they 
possessed, except some clothes and bedding. These 
poor people, the widow Bridgman and her four 
children, (she obliged to quit a sick bed,) take tem- 
porary shelter in the house of the widow's sister, 
a Mrs Bell, who receives them but unwillingly. 
The widow is put to bed, and her cousin Marshall, 
a being of a kinder mould, is sent for to nurse her. 
The shock is too much for her, she dies on the fol- 
lowing morning, and the four children are left 
orphans. The future support of them now becomes 
the object of consideration, and it is finally decided 
that two of them shall be taken home and brought 
up with cousin Marshall’s children, and the other 
two be sent to the workhouse. The different: 
characters of Mrs Bell and Mrs Marshall are nicely 
contrasted ; the one a mercenary creature, recom- 
mending expedients to turn the distress to advantage 
by obtrusive methods of exciting commiseration ; the 
other averse from receiving public relief, and sub- 
mitting to send her cousin’s children to the work- 
house as a hard necessity. 

‘“ Better ask the gentry to help you at once,” said 


Mrs Bell ; “« but I suppose you are too proud ?”” 
‘ We will try what our own charity can do, before 
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we ask it from those who have less concern in the mat- 
ter,” said Mrs Marshall. “ There is one thing I mean to 
ask, however, because I cannot anyhow get it for them 
myself; and that is, to have them taught like my own 
children. Poor Sally must leara to knit while she has 
some eyesight left.” 

‘“ Which of the others do you mean to take ?” en- 
quired Mrs Bell, as if quite unconcerned in the matter. 

* Mrs Marshall called in the four children from the next 
room, to consult them, to her cousin’s utter amazement. 
She told them the plain truth,—that she had promised 
their mother to take charge of two of them, and that one 
of the two should be Sally; that the other two must live 
in the workhouse till they could earn their own subsist- 
ence; and that she wished them to agree with ber which 
had best remain with her and Sally.,.... .. Ned... 
brushed his sleeve across his eyes, and observed to cousin 
Marshall, that Jane had better go with him to the work- 
house, because she was the oldest, and would be soonest 
out of it, and because Sally liked to have little Ann to do 
things for her that she could not see to do herself. Cousin 
Marshall was quite of this opinion; and so the matter 
was settled.” 


She endeavours to impress on the two destined 
for the workhouse, that they should think of it asa 
place from which it is desirable to get out as soon 
as possible ; while Mrs Bell, on the other hand, en- 
deavours to reconcile them to it, by telling of the 
pleasant life people might lead there. 

The next chapter discovers to us the interior of 
the workhouse, on occasion of a visit there of Miss 
Burke, a benevolent lady, who also takes a lively 
interest in the concerns of the Bridgeman family, 
Many valuable observations are made on the want 
of proper regulations at these places, particularly as 
regards classification. 

“Mr Nugent, the visitor, met Miss Burke with an 
abservation on the improvement of workhouses, which 
rendered them accessible to female benevolence; whereas 
they were once places where no lady could set her foot, 
Miss Burke gravely replied that there was much yet for 
benevolence to do. The necessary evils of a workhouse 
were bad enough ; and it was afflicting to see them need- 
lessly aggravated,—to see poverty and indigence con- 
founded, and blameless and culpable indigence, temporary 
distress and permanent destitution, all mixed up together, 
and placed under the same treatment. These distinctions 
were too nice for the gentleman’s perceptions; at least 
while announced in abstract terms, He stood in an 
attitude of perplexed attention, while Wilkes [the master] 
asked whether she would have the paupers live in separate 
dwellings. 

* Miss Burke observed, that the evil began out of the 
workhouse ; and that the want of proper distinctions there 
made classification in the house an imperative duty. 

*“ We are too apt,” she said, “ to regard all the poor 
alike, and to speak of them as one class, whether or not 
they are dependent ; that is, whether they are indigent, 
or only poor, There must always be poor in every 
society; that is, persons who can live by their industry, 
but have nothing beforehand. But that there should be 
able-bodied indigent, that is, capable persons who cannot 
support themselves, isa disgrace to every society, and ought 
to be so far regarded as such, as to make us very careful 
how we confound the poor and the indigent.” 

*« T assure you, ma’am,” said Wilkes, “ it grieves me 
very much to see honest working men, or sober servants 

sat of place, come here to be mixed up with rogues and 
vagabonds.” 





2%‘ But they are all indigent alike,” observed Mr 
Nugent, “or your honest labourers would not have to 
come here.” 

« « AlJl indigent, certainly, sir; but not all alike. We 
have had cottagers here for a time, after losing cows» and 
pigs by accident; and even little farmers, after a firé on 
their premises ; and labourers, when many hundreds were 
turned off at once from the public works. Now this sort 
of indigence is very different from that which springs from 
vice.” . oj Btigt eti te MSS WMS ONS QOD iets 

***] heard the other day,” said Mr Nugent, “‘ that 
few of the children who have been brought up here 
turn out well. But it can’t be helped, madam, The 
plan of out-door pay must have its limits; and our build- 
ing a new house for the moral and immoral is out of the 
question.” 

Miss Burke observed, that much money would be 
saved by enabling the industrious to pursue their em- 
ployments undisturbed, and by keeping the young and 
well-disposed out of the contagion of bad example. © She 
pointed out the case of Susan [a well-behaved girl] as 
one of great hardship, and that of little Jane as one of 
much danger. Wilkes confirmed the fact of Susan being 
a good girl, and a well-qualified servant, and told that the 
other woman [one with whom Susan was obliged to 
associate} had been discharged from various services for 
theft and other crimes. 


Miss Burke, on her way home, arrives at this con- 
clusion, that 


* « Classification must begin among the guardians of 
the poor, before much reformation could be looked for, 
The intrepid ‘and active among the gentlemen, if sepa- 
rated from the fearful and indolent, might carry the day 
against the ill-conducted paupers; but such a result was 
scarcely to be hoped while the termagant Mrs Wilkes 
{the matron] monupolized all authority within the walls, 
and the majority of the guardians insisted en the Let- 
alone Pian of policy being pursued; a plan under which 
everything was let alone but the rates, which increase 
formidably from year to year.’ 

The latter point we suspect to be the great se- 
cret of evils being perpetuated in poor-houses and 
everywhere else, The love of authority, of dis- 
tinction, and in some instances the hope of doing 
good, make persons of various characters seek to 
obtain office; but once m them, how similar do 
their proceedings become? Indolence has all the 
force of a passion, and they who out of office per- 
suade themselves and the public that they are bent 
on the rectification of abuse; in office are found, for 
the sake of avoiding trouble, exerting themselves 
chiefly to find pretexts by which the very, abuses 
they have denounced may be protected and perpe- 
tuated. To retain the thread of the story, we 
should state that, in the workhouse, Ned is found 
still to retain his dislike to it, and that Jane is hap- 
pier than she thought to be. 

The next chapter is principally conversational, 
and enters pretty fully on the subject of charitable 
institutions generally. The authoress thinks them, 
with some exceptions, productive of more harm 
than good; that they generate the very evils they 
profess to remedy, and divert benevolence from its 
proper channels. They who make the number of 
charitable institutions a prominent theme in their 
boasting, will be startled to find their utility ques- 
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‘tioned, and on such good grounds. The subject 


merits attentive consideration; and the conclusion, 


- if-we mistake not, will he that nothing is worse re- 
“gulated than charity. The workhouse and the poor 


flaws are also-subjects discussed in this chapter. 
With reference to the right of the indigent to relief 
from the state, if is contended that abstractedly 
there is no right, but in the. following passage it 


will be seen, that the actual right is practically 
vacknowledged. = 
. ‘Others plead for the.right of the indigent of Great 
Britain to a maintenance 
‘of the disabilities to which the poor are peculiarly liable 


the state, on the ground 


in this country, from the aristocratic nature of some of 
eur. institutions, the oppressive amount of taxation, and 
nt ray upon the lower classes. I admit a claim to 
relief here; but the relief should not be given, even 
could it be effectual, in the shape of an arbitrary institu- 
tion like that of our pauper system. The only appropriate 
relief is to be found in the grievances complained of ; in 
the modification of certain of our institutions; in the 
lightening, and, yet more, in the equalization of taxa- 
tion. Mark what a state we have arrived at from our 
mistaken recognition of this right to support! Though 
the subsistence fund has increased at a rapid rate within 
a hundred years, through the improvements introduced 
by art and civilization, the poor-rate has, in that time, 
increased from five or six hundred thousand pounds a- 
year, to upwards of eight millions !’ 


_ Ffanactual right be conceded, it appears to us 
not to signify much, so far as present circumstances 
are concerned, whether there be or be not an abstract 
right. Abstractedly, at'least, ona principal of equity, 
who earn, or are willing to earn, a subsistence, 
have a right to it,—provided subsistence be in the 
country, enough for all, if fairly distributed. If the 
‘state, as trustees for all, sanction institutions which 
work perniciously and produce indigence, the right 
of ‘the indigent to maintenance arises out of the 
mg so afforded, and the remedy is in the state 
itself, 
~The next chapter is on pauper-life. It is spiritedly 
written, full of character, and very entertaining ; 
it ends with a description of a beggar’s supper 
at a_ réspectable public house, called the 
Cow and Snuffers. e cannot find room for 


an extract of sufficient length to give an idea 
. of the life and bustle which it displays. In the 


subsequent cbapters the story goes on more 
rapidly, A servant’s place, at a farmer Dale’s, in the 
country, is procured for Jane, and Ned also disap- 
pears from the workhouse. We find the latter trying 
to get. work at the farmer’s, that he might keep 
watch over his giddy sister, but not succeeding, he 
engages, at a low rate, with a oo. pce. gentle- 
man. Jane is seduced, deserted, and obliged to 
leave her place; she is sheltered by her cousin, 
Marshall, who conceals her shame, which, however, 
is exposed by the officious Mrs Bell; she is taken 
to the workhouse, and eventually becomes a cast- 
away. Ned has his troubles, but escapes self-re- 
proach, and settles in comparative comfort. 

The eighth chapter‘ What is charity” dis- 
cusses evils and remedies, and pronounces the 





great problem to be solved—‘ How to repuce 
THE NUMBER OF THE INDIGENT.’ The remedy pro- 
posed is the gradual extinction of the pauper sys- 
tem, and as involved in it, the withdrawal of all en- 
couragements to the increase of population. ‘The 
space we have occupied deters us from entering into 
details; perhaps in our next we shall give a passage 
or two, as well as from the concluding chapter,— 
‘Cousin Marshall’s End,’—which is very tenderly 
pathetic. 








TO MY DEAR ABSENT FIRST-BORN, 


ON HIS como OF AGE—auG. 24, 1892, 





No courtly feast is spread for thee, y 
My dear and absent son; 

No stately halls are fill’d with crowds, 
To hail thee twenty-one ¢ 


No ale is broach’d, whose age is twin 
With thine, my eldest son; 

No tenants shout, no people drink, 
Because thou’rt twenty-one: 


No pride of birth no hoarded wealth, 
Are thine, my darling son 3 

No deeds, estates, nor even gifls, 
Although thou’rt twenty-one, 


Thou com’st of age, far, far away, 
My noble, precious son ; 

No kindred voice will give thee joy 
Of being twenty-one. 


Alone! alone! amid a throng, 4 
Alone art thou, my son! 

I little thought, when thou wast born, 
*T would be thus at twenty-one ! 


Treacherous man, remorseless waves, 
And India’s burning sun, 

Have failed to hinder thee, my boy, 
From reaching twenty-one. ¢ 


Although no shouts, no wealth, no crowds, 
Attend my own dear one, 

His parents’ love, he knows full well, 
Will greet him twenty-one. 


If some have wealth, thou hast thy worth, 
And friends, of whom not one ° 

But knows that worth, and bids thee joy 
Of being twenty-one. 


Our only gift, an honest name 
From father still to son 

Transmitted, and unsullied yet, 
Is yours, at twenty-one. 


Home in the vista, health, and worth, 
And friends! all these thine own, { 
Who but must envy thee this day, 
That thou art twenty-one ? : 
God keep thee in integrity, 3 
My precious, valued son ; 
And make me grateful that I live 


To hail thee twenty-one! 
Tuy Morner. 
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SLANDER. 


Tue generality of people have a tendency to be- 
lieve in human depravity, and a strange pleasure 
in listening to its details: Slander is thus secure of 
a market for its produce, from the ill-natured avidity 
with which man degrades his fellow. Some think 
this an inherent, not an acquired propensity of hu- 
manity, and discover a corresponding feeling 
throughout nature. Burke said a dog with a kettle 
tied to his tail was hunted by other dogs, and it has 
also been observed that an injured animal is often 
destroyed, always deserted, by the herd of its kind. 
Leaving the origin, and analogy of the principle to 
abler metaphysicians than myself, I am satisfied, 
that, like most other vices, it owes its growth to 
education, and by education might be greatly 
checked ; and also by that after education that all 
may give themselves. With the power of thinking, 
and comparing opinions, aided by conscience, which 
is mentally, what touch is physically, making us 
sensible of the rough and smooth, the bad 
and good, in morals,—we might restrain, if not 
eradicate so evil a propensity. 


Great and fatal is the power of accusation. It 
immediately separates the accused from the mass 
of his fellow-men, who instinctively, almost invo- 
luntarily, begin to weigh and judge him. Hence 
was the Almighty voice heard upon the mount, 
saying, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.’ The law was written on the sacred 
table, and the perjuror has been held up as a fit 
object for castigation and contempt. 

The term perjuror, perhaps, only properly be- 
longs to him that goes into court and swears falsely; 
but it is no less deserved by him, who sits in a circle 
and speaks or insinuates falsely,—who gives forth a 
garbled version of a fact, or invents a fiction. He 
that stigmatizes another, not in the warmth of an 

, irritated moment, not under the stimuli of sudden 
and exciting causes (when some excuse may be 
found for even falsehood,) but stigmatizes him delibe- 
rately, circumstantially—doles out his malignant 
detail, drop by drop, like laudanum, he, if any 
delinquent deserves to be branded, certainly does. 
‘ The Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding 
him should kill him;’ and society might set a mark 
upon the slanderer lest any hearing him should 
trust him! The eloquence of an angel will not 
gain the listeners that a deron of defamation will 
draw round him. Among the many that hear an 
ill-natured story, how many will say—‘ This may 
not be true?’ Is it not rather the unhappy consti- 

tution of society to give a premium to every kind of 
perjury by the greedy avidity with which such poi- 

son is devoured! A fool may ask questions that a 

wise man cannot answer, and a vile one make insi- 








nuations that the most innocent cannot disprove 
The strongest lien for the protection of society is 
the moral rectitude of its constituents. All the 
moral offences of man against man, conceived and 
fabricated in the depths of a deceitful heart, are 
essentially the least punishable, though the most 
injurious. If a blow be given, a wound inflicted, 
a limb broken, a feature defaced, the — 
though great has been open, and the injury speaks 
for itself, although the act may have had no wit- 
nesses. Thus the declared enemy is in a degree 
a generous one; if we have failed to conciliate his 
favor, or avoid his violence, we may be prepared to 
meet, or empowered to punish him. But the assas- 
sinating spirit of secret injury, whose ‘ arrow flyeth 
by night, who having done the mischief, retires 
to the obscurity which shrouds it alike from ob- 
servation and pursuit, against such a lurking enemy 
what man is secure for a moment? Ought not the 
cry of confederate beings be raised against this mis- 
chief, making him infected with it tremble in his 
dark ambush, and forbear, as would a leper, to join 
the social community, and if he did ought he not to 
be put aside as one sick, and since he adopts the 
service be made to wear the lazar-livery of false- 
hood ? 

Corneille beautifully says, that, ‘It is the guilt, 
and not the scaffold, that constitutes the shame.’ 
These words reassured the intrepid Charlotte Corday, 
when she was preparing to expiate the daring deed 
by which she freed the world of a tyrant. But 
sweet as is the consolation of conscious inncence ; 
bitter also is the imputation of unmerited guilt. 
The slanderer and perjuror not only immolate their 
victim, they torture his kindred, they involve in re- 
morse all that innocently become their abettors. 
What must be the feelings of the members of a jury, 
who discover that they have been accessory to the 
sacrifice of the guiltless? With the natural appre- 
hension of conscientious men, do they not question 
their own patience, penetration and attention on the 
trial, and condemn themselves for having taken part 
with the defamer ? 

There is another set of slanderers; these are to 
be found among biographers; like carnivorous insects, 
they infect that on which they feast—abuse that on 
which they prey—riot in insolent licentiousness on 
the dead lion, the very lashes of whose tail they 
feared, when he lived. These scavengers of litera- 
ture do not always wait for dissolution, but se- 
cure in insignificance, and the potency of their 
venom, try to sting their victims to death. To 
these might be added some of the miserable pur- 
veyors for the press: its premature and malicious 
details, become records for this race of petty bio- 
graphers; like antiquaries, there is no rubbish 
they reject, or into which they will not search, but 
snatch at every voucher for their virulence, accept 
every aid to their acrimony. The press is to a 
country, what the heart is to the animal: so long 
as it circulates truth, the country will be vigorous ; 
but unfortunately, this grand organ is continually 
being debased by absorbing and disseminating those 
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tainted vapors that might be let to float their foggy 
hour and fall again unnoted and unrecorded. ‘This 
abuse invites rash attempts to clog the wheels of 
the press, and gives some colour to the dangerous 
pretension. Publication of all matters involving 
public interest, is a public right. But incipient 
proceedings, which only become consequent from 
results, are unnecessary, uncalled for, and injurious, 
and strictly considered, the law of libel might often 
reach them. 

Considering as I do all crime as infection, which 
we must hate; but all criminals as the infected, 
whom we ought to pity :—-that all owe much of their 
weakness and wickedness to early misrule, and sub- 
sequent misfortune,—I deem none deserving that 
unmitigated severity denounced against the erring. 
But independent of this opinion, it is one of the 
most firmly established of my ideas, that all violence 
is wrong; that it is not only unattended by any good 
results, but is productive of increased evil. 

Reformation, which ought to be the object of 
all reproof and punishment, (both are more often 
only a waste-pipe to let off the bad feelings of the 
reprover and punisher), was never yet effected by 
marking the delinquent with the branding iron of 
indelible infamy. The greatest sinner may, in time, 
see the error of his way, and amend; and all the 
more readily, if he believes the full extent of his 
tufpitude be unknown. But when he has been pil- 
lored, and pelted, and deprived of every vestige of 
reputation, as return seems impossible, he proceeds; 
or, he turns, like a wretch hunted by a mob, a bold 
front to his pursuers, and defies the accusations he 
cannot defend. Thus are two new offences forced 
upon him; effrontery for his defence, and revenge 
for his redress. If the castigator be censurable who 
so sternly applies the lash to a real offender, how 
much more blameable is he when he turns thus on 
a supposed one. When, from a vicious appetite to 
vilify, he invites the talebearer, and receives his 
compilations unquestioned. Before we accredit a 
witness, we must examine his character, and from 
that calculate the value of his testimony. Few things 
remain unaffected by the medium through which 
they pass. Let it be asked of him that relates a 
disgraceful story of another, What are his motives 
for the relation? Is it simply the love of truth ? 
Has he no prejudice, no pique, no injury crying for 
revenge, no vanity seeking to be soothed, no view 
eager to be advanced? Is he so irreproachable that 
he may fling the accusing stone? So infallible as 
to commit no error of judgment? Is there often, 
is their ever such a witness? How presumptuous 
then is that man that dogmatises on such materials; 
who goes to work on suppositions and presumptive 
evidence; who assumes to himself the acumen 
that can detect the falsehood that discolours truth, 
and the truth that gives apparent consistency to 
falsehood. How often must he punish upon pre- 
sumption, point at the unpolluted, and stigmatise 
the unstained. Is he not a defamer, and :night he 
not be adjudged to take the taper and the white 
sheet, and stand to do penance in the church porch? 

















Might he not, like Cranmer, cry, ‘ This unworthy 
hand!’ He may neither be subjected to the first, 
nor suspected of the latter; but he cannot escape 
the reproach of his own conscience, that, like the 
Spartan fox, will gnaw his breast in secret, and 
teach him to feel more pangs than he has inflicted. 

A love of slander is imagined to be more common 
to women than to men; at least to be more in exer- 
cise among them. Ifso—whyso? When men meet 
they have subjects of political, perhaps scientific 
interest to discuss; at least they have professional 
topics, and commercial views, more or less extensive, 
to review. ‘ Rums is riz, and sugar is fell,’ if nota very 
gramatical communication, opens a great field for the 
mind; and though not best calculated to enlarge 
and ennoble it, is yet sufficient to preserve it from 
the pettiness of private scandal and Paul Pryism. 
But women, whose minds are uncultivated and 
feelings confined, are cut off from remote resources, 
or extended interests; what must be the result of the 
vanity and vacuity that a merely ornamental education 
produces), moving in an unvaried round on the axles of 
domestic occupation, family interests, or dissipa- 
tion? Give a woman’s mind the same lever as 
man’s, and it will raise the same weight; give her 
the same course, and she will run for the same goal. 
On the other hand, place men in her circumstances 
of restriction, and let those, par excellence, termed 
ladies’ men, and lady-killers, attest that masculine 
strength and feminine weakness are convertible 
terms, and that circumstances in an eminent degree 
give the mould to humanity. While women are 
very weak, men will never be very wise; the schools 
and the world may give the latter advantages, but 
the first strata is, under such a contingency, ill laid, 
and will injure, if not, wholly spoil the future super- 
structure. Shall we look for good fruit, if we neg- 
lect the tree that bears it? It is among the grossest 
of the errors of the blindfold selfishness, that gen- 
erates all the miseries of the world, that one half of 
it has been doomed to neglect. Women, as regards 
the formation of mind, are left to chance; those 
that have distinguished themselves, have been in- 
debted to their inherent energy, not to the kindness 
of encouragement, or the facilities for improvement. 
Our fathers might say, like Paul,—‘I have fed you 
with milk and not with meat ;’ but not from the same 
cause that influenced the apostle. The human mind 
in its excursions after truth, must be satisfied, or 
subdued.’* The latter is the lot of the majority of 
the human family, especially of its daughters. But 
inquiry is acharacteristic of the race, and if it be 
not given worthy employment, it will satisfy itself 
with the mean or the most vile. ‘In this world,’ 
say Goethe, ‘there are few voices, but many echoes,” 
which is equivalent to saying there are many babblers 
with more sound than sense; retailers, who adul- 
terate and dilute the original article; to such Slan- 
der is suitable food, which, if they do not find, they 
can fabricate. 


M. L. G. 
* Atheneum, 23d. June, 1832, 
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THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE EDITOR AND 
His CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Notes form an epitome, and contain the essence of a library, and 
will supply the place of it; they will travel with us where books are 
difficult to be met with. Take what you want out of the book you are 
reading, and it is done for ever; you need never turn it over any 
more. Incredible how useful a volume may be compiled in how short 
atime. Your own papers will always be found your best library.’ 

DREXELIUs. 


WHIGS ¥, TORIES, OR, NATIONAL FREEDOM, THE SOLE 
SOURCE OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 

We must thank the Whigs for all the prosperity of our 
country. The Tories have only thrown us into disagree- 
able crises. It is risible to hear the latter boast of the 
public happiness, which is wholly the work of their anta- 
gonists. They are so absurd as to regret the national free- 
dom, the sole source of the wealth on which they fatten. 
Sic vos non vobis mellificates apes! Wad the Tories suc- 
ceeded at the Revolution or Accession, this fair country 
would have been another Spain; the desolate abode of 
Nobles and Priests. What has rendered it the wonder 
and envy of Europe? Freedom. One would wonder 
that any man should conspire against the general felicity— 
but this infatuation arises from the esprit du corps, which 
caneven produce mental blindness—can instigate its un- 
happy devotee to destroy the hen that lays the golden 
eggs.— Horace Walpole 


A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTION OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse ; 
Such as the melting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked swectness, long drawn out ; 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 


The hidden soul of harmony ! Milton. 


OBSERVATION ON FORTUNE MAKING. 

The ways to enrich are many, and most of them foul ; 
parsimony is one of the best, and yet is not innocent; 
for it withholdeth men from works of liberality and cha- 
rity.— Bacon. 

THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGINATION. 

To indulge the power of fiction, and send imagination 
out upon the wing, is often the sport of those who de- 
light too much in silent speculation. When we are alone, 
we are not always busy; the labour of excogitation is too 
violent to last long; the ardour of enquiry will sometimes 
give way to idleness or satiety. He who has nothing 
external that can divert him, must find pleasure in bis 
own thoughts, and must conceive himself what he is not ; 
for who is pleased with what he is? He then expatiates 
in boundless futurity, and culls from all imaginable con- 
ditions that which for the present moment he should most 
desire, amuses his desires with impossible enjoyments, 
and confers upon his pride unattainatlle dominion. The 
miad dances from scene to scene, unites all pleasures in 
all combinations, and riots in delights which nature and 
fortune, with all their bounty, cannot bestow. In time, 
some particular train of ideas fixes the attention: all 
other intellectual gratifications are rejectet?; the mind, in 
weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the favourite 
conception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood, when- 
ever she is offended with the bitterness of truth. By 
degrees, the reign of fancy is confirmed; she grows first 
imperious, and in time despotic. Then fictions begin to 
orate as realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, 





and life passes in dreams of rapture or of anguish.— 
Rasselas. 
BLINDNESS, 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain! 
Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annull’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d, 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm; the vilest here excel me; 
They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, expos’d 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, _ 
In power of others, never in my own; 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day !—Miltun.~, 


JOHNSON IN A RAGE. 

Foote ordered wooden figures to be made for a puppet- 
show, in which Johnson and Goldsmith were to be 
the principal characters. Goldsmith, though seriously 
alarmed, affected to laugh; but the Leviathan was so 
incensed, that he purchased an immense oak cudgel, 
which he carried with him to Tom Davies’s shop, and 
being then asked for what purpose it was intended, he 
sternly replied, ‘ For the castigation of vice upon the 
stage.’ On another occasion, in reply to somebody who 
had said it was ‘ impossible that this impudent fellow 
(meaning Foote) could know the truth of half be dared 
to utter,’ he observed, ‘ Nay, sir, if we venture to come 
into company with Foote, we have no right to look for 
trath.’—Cradoch’s Memoirs —{This reminds us of the 
well-known story of Johnson knocking down Osborne the 
bookseller with one of his own folios :—‘ Lie still, sir,’ 
said Johnson, ‘ that you may not give me a second 
trouble’.) 





ON THE REFORM, AND ITS TRUE FRIENDS. 


_—~- = 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—Few things in this world are worth being 
serious about, and such the blindness. and blunders 
of the best of us, that I'd much rather laugh at all 
sorts of inconsistency, and make the most of it to 
make others laugh, than sit down and handle it in 
sober sadness. Let the world wag—comfort (of some 
sort) and misery of body or mind, will still balance 
each other, or throw off its surcharges, like electric 
matter—we need no artificial trituration. But the 
true medium that the more foolish sneer at, without 
understanding, is still wanting, to let things have a 
tolerable chance of working well. Oh could we, in 
our thoughts of what is for our good, only hit on a 
‘true medium!’ There lies the difficulty. Pray who 
is wise ? He that died on Friday, poor gentleman ! 
Thus, whenever I find writers (who talk a little 
wisdom) laying down general dogmas, and giving 
us sweeping theories of good, to be fitted and 
forced on without the smallest modulation, either as 
to country, habit, or time, | suddenly dissent as. it 
were by instinct, and laugh with the gravest face 
imaginable. I might indeed reason with these wise 
Sidrophilos, as did Ralpho with his master i’ the 
stocks; but alas! for every ‘why’ there is a never- 
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ending ‘ wherefore, which not the congregate penny 
press of vast London can roll off fast enough ! 

I will not reply,—let me first find the man worth 
it; but I will take any man of common sease by the 
hand (if he will wash it), and go with him in the 
streets, on the roads, in the lanes, in the fields, and 
in the poor man’s cottage, and there search, with an 
honest heart, for truth, with no stupid selfish rivalry 
of a concealed ignorance. 

O my country! O England! dear fertile garden 
of the world, how art thou abused by the presump- 
tuous folly of mad extremes. Out of the clutches 
of a selfish knot of thy noblest children, now you 
are in danger of being worried by a knot of less 
exalted creatures, but not less mad in their theo- 
retical antipodes,—selfish see-saw of silliness, is 
there no way of stopping its eternal up-and-down ? 
Why do I say all this, but that the babblers of 
unmeaning words stun one with noise, and make 
confusion worse confounded? What are the results 
of every fresh week? Have the Times and Post 
approximated, or Huntand Cobbett? Do Wellington 
and Grey shake hands as worthy sons of a kindred 
earth, or a clever Stanley cease to roll the stone of 
Sysiphus to misrule Ireland? When will the poor, 
I ask, cease to glean our fields barefoot? That, most 
honest statesmen, is the question! Most intricate 
statesmen, and sticklers for justice to insolent 
Rusia, when will thy councils put a stop to the 
bare-legged beggary of the sister kingdom, as dis- 
played along our western roads, casting a disgrace 
beneath your dining-room windows, in the very 
heart of your most inconsistent rule? We want acts, 
not words! What does England ‘ask? ‘Not who fills 
offices and provides for relatives—there, in or out, 
man is man, and must be selfish;—no, England 
asks for mstant amelioration; not in caballing 
about foreign politics ; not if this man or that (now, 
none :can longer abuse us) is made member for this 
place or that; no, we’ want as a nation relief from 
the great pressure that has been made (somehow or 
other) to sit too heavily on the poor. The Reform 
Bill will have done nothing for us unless it does 
this; and lifts the laborer from almost despair, into 
more comfort and more self-esteem. This, I say, is 
not: done by vague declamation, dealing in mere 
words and generalities by the soi-disant patriot 

arty, or the still more useless and ‘hollow Levellers. 

t must be done by respect for what is respectable ; 
and by a direct and prompt honesty—not in the 
reasonings of a Times to defend a mere party against 
the interests of the country, any more than those of 
a Standard. What does the country care for the 
contemptible names of Whig, Tory, or Radical ? 
What worse than mockery the eternal bandying of 
words, between twice twenty talking and writing 
politicians opposed, and sliding now and then from 
one end to the other of this abominable see-saw. 
If [ have no confidence in the men at the helm, | 
have still less in those violent declaimers who preach 
nothing but spoliation and confusion, with about as 
much good sense as those who bawl for the abolition 
of slavery! forgetting that they are asking for the 





greatest possible curse to fall on those very slaves ! 
forgetting, that our own poor (who are worse off by 
half than those slaves!) can best prosper through 
the well-being of the harmonious grades of society, 
and that to level all, is to do great mischief, not 
alone to those who have something to lose, but to 
the poorest creature that works for his bread. 
There can be no community of property, unless it 
is meant that we are to be struck down into a 
savage state ; and our thickly peopled land rendered 
by slaughter and devastation a second time since the 
Druids a thinly inhabited wilderness. These things 
should not, cannot be, and yet such a man as bul- 
wer talks nonsense about the St Simonians! and 
enters into unmeaning and insincere tirades against 
the aristocracy! Thus men no sooner quit one 
position than they rush to the extreme, in the very 
wantonness of conceited ignorance. We all fancy 
just now that we are going with our press and our 
lights (and a. few new words), to make the world 
better and happier than it was; but though we 
may better ourselves by a juster government, and 
cutting down abuses, we shall most assuredly see 
no general exemption of the world, from the usual 
miseries incident to human nature; and that men, 
no matter what side of opinion they embrace, are 
not a bit better than each other, or more consistent, 
or ever were or ever will be. The most that wis- 
dom can say is; let us investigate truth with pati- 
ence, modesty, and moderation—be kind, chari- 
table, and just—first to our neighbour—and in ex- 
tended circles to the most remote from our influ- 
ence and interests. For my country’s good there- 
fore, I hate and distrust a levellmg. demagogue as 
much as I do an insolent and cruel tyrant; one 
may be morally certain, there is but the difference of 
manner between them. I address this particularly 
to all those writers who do all the mischief in their 
power by trying to create hatred and violence be- 
tween the different classes: of society, by constantly 
saying how mueh the unwashed artificer is despised 
by the gentleman, and so on. First, it is not true— 
and if true, has no meaning, in pointing out the ob- 
noxious parties on either side—the same 1:.an may 
be unwashed in the forenoon, and a dandy at night; 
and show me that tradesman that does not aim at 
looking upwards, and being as genteel as he cant 
Shew me the journeyman who does not struggle to 
be a master—if not, he is good for nothing; but 
such writings serve to exasperate such good-for- 
nothing characters against every man who wears a 
good coat—merely because he is dirty and in rags 
possibl y—blessed result !—which is as likely to fall 
on this mischievous writer himself (if he has a de- 
cent coat and clean hands) as the next nobleman 
that may happen to pass, where a row is likely to 
be the order of the day. So much for the good sense 
and honesty of men who, dealing in common-place 
generalities, are quite incapable of pointing out a 
wholesome remedy for particular evils that press 
upon us; indeed, who have not even the industry 
or capacity to'trace them to their proper 2 ! 
ERO. 
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AN ORPHAN SPENDING THE VACATION (AT 
SCHOOL, TO A SCHOOLMATE SPENDING THE 
HOLIDAYS AT HOME, 


Dear Artuur, since you went away, 
l’ve never once been glad ; 

1 linger where we us’d to play, 
But every place 1s sad. 


O., once I thought I'd like to live 
Upon a lonely spot, 

Without e’en ‘ Friday,’ to relieve 
My uncompapion'd lot ; 

But I don't envy * Robinson,” 
Since I've been left behind,— 

Tis very well to read about, 
But that is all I find. 


O when I see the morning sun 
Make the merry skies all gay, 

I do not care, for there are none 
To join me in my play. 

The fields are very wide and green, 
Not cheerful to my eye: 

The brooks run bubbling by the banks 
On which we us’d to lie. 


The stile on which we sat so oft, 
‘To watch the cotetr's cow ; 

The gate on which we used to swing 
No longer please me now. 


The first day I sat down to eat 
My lonely meal, I tried, 

But could not get a morsel down, 
Though Tray was at my side. 


My throat was swell’d, my heart was full, 
My aching eyes were dim ; 
So I patted patient Tray, and gave 
My dinner unto him ~~: 
And when I went to bed at night, 
How lonely looked the place | 
I miss’d in every vaeant bed 
Some laughing fellow's face. 


] said my prayers, but could not sleep 
As did when I lay 

At your side, Arthur, after you 
And I had been at play. 


At last I slept, and then I dreamt 
About you and your brother, 

And woke, and slept again, and then 
I dreamt about my mother. 


J had a mother once :—O she 
Was very, very kind ! 

Ah, if [bad her now, I know, 
I'd not be left behind. 


Arthur, I us’d to sit upon 
A stool beside her knee, 
And lay my head upon her lap, 
And she would sing to me. 


Sometimes the song would make me laugh, 
And sometimes make me weep, 

And then she’d take me in her arms, 
And I'd so fall asleep. 


And presently I used to find 
A pillow ‘neath my head, 

And my sweet mother sitting by, 
Or bending o’er my bed ; 

And half-awake, | smiled, as she 
Would kiss my cheek, and creep 

All gently from the quiet room, 
Supposing me asleep. 

O where is that sweet mother now ? 
Arthur, they say that she 





Is gone away to heaven ; I wish 
That she had taken me. 


No one has ever loved or cared 
For me as she would do, 

Or if there ever was that one, 
Dear Arthur, it is you. 


But you are gone o’er roads and fields, 
And ditches, banks, and stiles, 
Perhaps above ‘ a hundred and 
Forty, and fifteen miles.” 


Yow sit upon your father’s knee, 
And by your mother’s side, 
Upon ‘ Grey Bennet’ often, too, 

I know you have a ride ; 


Your brother, sister, play with you, 
And make a pleasant rout; 

You have a pretty little boat, 
In which you row about. 


O when I think about al? this, 

Your horse, your boat, your mother, 
Then, Arthur, from my very heart, 

I wish I was your brother. 


When I am grown a great tall map, 
I have made up my mind, 

J’ll go about to all the schools 
For poor boys left behind. 


I'll have a house, a horse, a field ; 
And those that have no mother 

To take them home at holidays, 
Shall find in me a brother. 


Good bye, dear Arthur, I am glad 
I have this happy thought ; 
Now I will wait your coming back 
In patience—as I ought. 
M.L.G. 





TERMINATION. OF THE PRECEDING ADVENTURE 
—SIR WILLIAM TYRRELL’S DECLARATION. 
[Lerrers or Marcanet, No. XL concluded.] 

Brighton, —— 
My’ previous agitation, and the shock of finding my- 
self thus betrayed into the power of Sir Leslie, overcome 
me at first almost to fainting ; the wretch was alarmed, 
and depositing me on a sofa, called loudly for a glass of 
water. A {few minutes however sufficed to rally my 
energy, and the consolatory reflection instantly occurred 
that Walter Campbell was out of all danger either of 
arrest, or exile—his hands were not steeped in a fellow- 
creatures blood for some point of imaginary honour—this 
thought was so pleasurable, that I felt comforted even in 
my perilous situation, and Sir Leslie seeing me revive, 
dismissed the attendant he had summoned to my assist- 
ance. ‘ Pardon me, dear creature,’ he began, ‘ the unea- 
siness I have occasioned you, your own rigour drove me 
upon the only expedient left to procure the fulfilment of 
my wishes ; Bes when once you have given me possession 
of this dear hand (and he boldly enough attempted to 
take it), my whole study shall be to please you.—‘ Do 
you then imagine, Sir Leslie, that my previous firm. refu- 
sals to unite myself with you, originated in caprice and 
coquetry, or are likely to be overcome by this ungenerous 
behaviour, trepanning me from my friends, and exposing 
yourself tothe just resentment of my indignant relative?’ 
‘ ‘he marriage of his pretty niece with a wealthy English 
isonet will overcome the scruples even of a descendant 
of all the Macs, with Fingall at their head,’ was his ironi- 
cal reply. ‘ You deceive yourself, Sir Leslie, if you con- 
template the possibility of a union between us; threats, 
entreaties, will be alike unavailing. I will never give my 
hand unaccompanied by love and esteem.’— Haughty 
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girl,’ replied he fiercely, ‘ are you not in my power ? Con- 
sider, may Hot circamstances render you the suppliant 
for my mercy, to relieve you from shame and obloquy ?” 
—‘ I understand your dreadful allusion, Sir Leal, bat I 
fear you not; your heart is not so cruel as you wish it ; 
but i it were, the crew of this vessel are men of kindér 
feelings, and would protect me from outrage.’—‘ There 
you deceive joel ma belle eens, my star and 
pearl of price; they are bribed highly to be deaf, dumb, 
and blind, during our voyage; your outtries would be 
disregarded, or mistaken for the wind among the cordage. 
But,’ he added, changing his tone, *‘ however you disre- 
gard " feelings, you need not dread violence: by hea- 
vens, I love you too well (and the wretch looked as if he 
could have eaten me) not to desire fundness in return, or 
not to seek every means of winning you from this unna- 
tural coldness, until you hang upon me, as a doating fond 
wife. In proof of my respect, I have engaged the cap- 
tain’s daughter to attend upon you, urtil you can select 
a more suitable attendant. A priest attends our landing 
at Dieppe, until which cerémony is‘ performed, if you 
command, I will resign this cabin entirely to your dis- 
posal. Let me only claim some merit for my forbearance, 
and your forgiveness for the alarm I have’ been unwil- 
lingly eee to cause you.’ During this discourse 1 
perceived that the vessel was not in motion, save a gentle 
— with the action of the waves: I therefore con- 
. eluded Sir Leslie had no intention ‘6f carrying me to 
France, if I would agree to be his in England ; and under 
this impression I determined to abate somewhat of my 
inflexibility, and by entreaties prevail upon him to restore 


me e Se 

_* Sir Leslie,’ I began, ‘if you wish to convince me 
either of your ity or affection, you will forego the 
advantage you have unwarrantably gained, and suffer me 
to return to Mrs Dellmour. I will then forgive all that 
is past, imagine you intended me an honour by your 
offers, and meant not to insult me by this mode of én- 
forcing them. The ship is still stationary, a boat will 
convey me to land before the affair can be made public.’ 
—‘ Urge it not, madam,’ he interrupted me impatiently, 
‘never until a priest has joined our hands will I suffer 
you to escape me. Curses on the fellow for loitering 
thus,’ he muttered as he strode up and down the little 
cabin. ‘ Here, Andrews—(the same smooth-speaking 
fellow who had accosted us on the beach made his appear- 
‘ance )}—desire the mate, if the captain has not yet arrived, 
to set sail without him.’ The man bowed and disap- 
peared. ‘ Limplore you, Sir Leslie, not to persist in this 
affair ; it can only end in disappointment and incalculable 
mischief.’—* Confounded blockhead!’ he went on mut- 
tering ; ‘ the night wastes—we might bave been half our 
way to France.’—* Let me prevail upon you to send me 
on shore to my friends whilst there is yet time.’—‘ Pretty 
‘Mar, » you but waste these moving tones,’ said the 
insulting wretch ; ‘ their sweetness but gives a zest to my 
revenge; have you not disregarded my entreaties and 
persuasions, until ] was maddened. Nay, do not bridle 
that swan-like neck. I am now your only friend; for do 
you think the immaculate Mrs Dellmour would again 
receive you? or the elegant, fastidious Sir William Tyrrell 
hang enamoured over you, after passing a night in com- 
pany with the rake Sir Leslie Neville? Ha, ha, ha! 
you are caught, ma belle et douce Marguerite; in vain 
omg struggle; there is no refuge but in these arms :’ and 

e extended them in mockery before me, trying to look 
seducing and insinuating, I suppose; but it had a very 
contrary effect, for a cold shudder crept over me, and I 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Death hes be a thousand 
times preferable.’ Yet at the instant of this boast, tears 
of anguish rushed in my eyes, as I contemplated the pos- 





sibility of a separation for ever with those dear friends he 
-had mentioned. ‘ By heavens, sweet one, if you keep no 
terms with me, I shall forget’the respect I owe you as my 
prisoner, arid treat you like a very woman,’—* Sir Leslie, 
you shall not alarm me; it is evident there is some hesi- 
tation in your proceedings, and whether it proceed from 
the compunction of your own heart, or the inefficiency of 
your agents, I am determined to avail myself of the delay, 
and make an effort for my deliverance.’ Withjthis view 
I sprang to the cabin door, and had reached the stairs 
leading on the deck, when he overtook me, and attempted 
forcibly to bring me back. I shrieked aloud, and clung 
fast to the balustrade. The wretch cursed me between 
his teeth, and had the barbarity to bruise my arm unmer- 
cifully in his endeavours to untwist it from among the 
railings, The agony was just obliging me to quit my 
hold, when voices were heard on , and I renewed 
my outcries; in an instant, some one sprang past us, 
upset Sir Leslie, and received me almost fainting with 
pain and pleasure into his arms. He bore me on the 
deck, where the current of cold air shortly revived me. 
* Compose yourself, dear Margaret; I am here to protect 
you from all harm,’ said a dear kind voice——yes, my 
Emily, it was Sir William who supported me, who had 
rescued me from insult and meanness. The joyful sur- 
surprise was almost too much for me; I wept like a 
child, until the fierce voice of Sir Leslie made me start 
with renewed horror: ‘ Sir William Tyrrell, you shall 
not carry off my prize thus. By what right, sir, what 
pretensions to this lady, do you mterpose, sir? Answer 
me, or, by heavens, both of us quit not this vessel alive.’ 
—‘ By right of honour, Sir Leslie, which calls = every 
man to protect a helpless insulted woman.’—‘ Then, Sir 
William, your honour must compel you also to exchange 
a shot with me before we part. Here, sir, are pistols— 
no time like the present—and let the lady be the victor’s 
reward.’—* Sir Leslie, these are not. di fit for the 
presence of a female; neither ure we to”decide by right 
of combat for this lady.’—‘ No evasion, sir,’ interrupted 
the other fiercely ; ‘ choose one of these, or I will brand 
vou for a coward.’—* You are angry,’ replied Sir Wil- 
liam calmly, and must be excused sone deviations from 
the manners of a gentleman. Captain, if the boat is 
ready, this lady will return to shore’—* Do you mock 
me,’ ceadlalinall Sir Leslie, ‘ then, by heavens, I will force 
you to do me justice ;’ and he hit Sir William a sharp 
blow with the butt-end of the pistol. The other imme- 
diately struck it from his hand into the sea without rising, 
or appearing at all discomposed. The infuriated wretch, 
maddened by his calmness, aimed the remaining w 
at his defenceless adversary, and would infallibly have 
destroyed him, had I not started up, and seizing his up- 
lifted arm, altered its fatal direction; it went off, and the 
ball sung by our ears harmlessly, until its force was spent 
in the surge chafing against the vessel’s side. 

The captain and his men now interposed, calling shame, 
and surrounding Sir Leslie. ‘ Dear Margaret,’ said Sir 
William, ‘ you have saved me from the fury of a madman, 
but we will not —— presence provoke him further : 
throw this cloak o¥ér you; the air is chill for one so 
thinly clad; and let‘me assist you in the boat.’ 

Oh how joyfully did I watch our receding from this 
treacherous ship! The mbon had risen high, and sent a 
long sparkling train upon the waters; her aspect was as 
cheering now, as it had been gloomy on my way to the 
deceiver. Surely, Emily, there are such things as omens, 
if we could but read them aright. The presence of the 
sailors kept us from all explanation, but a thousand ten- 
der assiduities on his part maintained a mutual interchange 
of grateful sentiments between us. Arrived on land, a 
new dilemma occurred,—how were we to proceed to 
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Brighton ? the chaise that had brought me from thence 
had doubtiess disappeared with Sir Leslie’s confederate, 
at least I had never seen him since he bad decoyed me on 
board. One of the men, however, thought it probable the 
driver might not yet have left the hamlet, as some genuine 
‘ moonshine’ was usually to be had in these quarters— 
(this I have since understood is a nickname for contra- 
band spirits), Sir William dispatched him to ascertain 
the facet s ond meanwhile, as we paced gently along the 
sands, ke} informed me, that immediately on hearing Mrs 
Dellmour'relate the account which drew me away, he had 
suspeeted the affair was a feint of Sir Leslie’s, and deter- 
mined bin at all events to follow and ascertain its vera- 
city. This suspicion had been previously excited by his 
own ‘enquiries of the post-boy, whose evasive answers 
and confused manner had induced him to order his groom 
immediately to saddle his horse, with a view of accom- 
_panying me, ‘ The sound of your chaise wheels were still 
distinct when I mounted,’ he continued; ‘ and I never 
lost sight of the vehicle the whole way; and when you 
proceeded to the boat, and I.saw you depart to go on 
board some vessel, I hastened to the cottage of one W} born, 
a man whom I had recently assisted through some diffi- 
culties, to engage him instantly to assist me in pursuing 
jou. Ibad not proceeded many steps, leading my horse 
by the bridle among the shingles and loose stones, before 
I tumbled against the very person I sought. In a few 
words I explained the urgency of the ease; he seemed 
confounded at my impatience, and in no hurry to comply. 
1 redoubled my offers for prompt assistance. ‘ Why, 
lookee, Sir William, he at last jerked out, ‘ this puts me 
in rather a quandary.. If so be as I had known you had 
a liking for the lady, not ali the gold of Indy should have 
tempted me to lend a hand in the business; but having 
touched bounty money, thof it be in the enemy’s service, 
why, d’ye see-——’— How, Wyborn, is it possible that 
you, who are so lately out of one scrape, should assist in 
carryimg off a young lady whose friends will not fail to 
punish you with the utmost rigour of the law ?’—‘ Why, 
t’other gemman said as how she was quite willing, only a 
Jittle unsartain or so of her own mind, and that if so be 
as I'd Jend him my Lively Jenny for this here cruise to 
France, he’d make my fortin; and so as times runs hard, 
aud the young woman would get a gay Barrownight for 
-her husband, why I thought it no great harm, and a pity 
to spoil sport; but if so be as I had known your honour, 
-and such a good friend, had been contrary to the thing, 
why, as I said before, not all the gold of the Ingys should 
have tempted Jack Wyborn to have set a sail for t’other 
gay spark.’—‘ It is not yet too late,’ I answered ; ‘ accom. 
vany me on board; and be yourself a witness to the 
fady’s distress and repugnance, when she knows into 
-whose hans she has been betrayed.’—‘ Poor thing,’ said 
the half-relenting, half-bonest seaman, ‘ why, if so be 
they have deceived her ’—* You may depend upon 
the truth of my assertion; convince yourself, my friend, 
this instant, ere it is-too late.’—‘ No burry, your honour, 
they won’t set sail without me and my dartur, who is en- 
gaged as the lady’s waiting woman; and a hundred 
pounds, your henour, is a sight of money.’-— I will repay 
it you with interest for being honest, Wyborn; but can 
ou who have a daughter hesitate a moment ? Could you 
_ your child to be used thus by any man against her 
inclination ?’— I’d give any fellow a salt eel that dared 
but lay a finger on her ;—come, your honour, say no more, 
I'll see the rights on’t.—* Thank God,’ exclaimed Sir 
William energetically, ‘ you are once more in safety ; nor 
must you again risk any peril which may endanger the 
life or happiness of one so dear to all who know her.’— 
The arrival of the chaise interrupted his discourse. The 
driver had been engaged to wait until morning for the 





other gemmen, he said; but if our honours would give him 
a guinea, he’d carry us to Brighton, whip in’a fresh pair 
of horses, and be back in a giffey for his first fare. The 
bargain was soon concluded; and considering my obli- 
gations to Sir William, you will not be Satara if [ 
permitted him to share the yehicle, instead of beiag ex- 
posed to the cold raw aig of morning on horseback ; and 

was well rewarded for my charity, dear Emily. We 
were scarcely seated before Sir William declared, that 
from the instant of our acquaintance, his heart had been 
mine; and entreated, if there was any hope for him, he 
might be permitted to address my uncle on the subject. 
Now my poor little Emily, I dare say you begin to fecl 
alarmed, lest, with my usual prolixity, I should detail the 
whole of the fine things he said to me; and how he 
praised my shape, and eyes, and hair, called me goddess, 
divinity, ke. without end. No, my dear, he never flatters 
in such cammon-place terms, he leaves the Heathen 
Mythology for the French poets; but what he said was 
too tender and too earnest, and met with such equal frank- 
ness on my part, that it becomes profanation to be 
repeated even to you. True love is so profeund’a mys- 
tery, it covets grave reflection, amd happy blissful eal 
tion of thoughts and faculties. Neither do I, from youth- 
ful vanity, recount my other love conquests; you alone 
are the no of such secrets. It would be unfhir to 
make a parade of lovers whose feelings, though I cannot 
return, demand at least my respect and pity. Unfortu- 
nately, the gentlemen themselves will not be-secret, and 
by their looks and assiduities publicly proclaim the thral- 
dom they endure. 

Had I not reason to say, dear Emily, that my. agitations 
had been so great and so various as_not te allow me suf- 
ficient composure to begin the recital of this adventure ? 
and its bappy termination causes not the least of my flut- 
ter. I walk; up and fdown the room a new creature’; 
exalted—yet grave, tender, almost 
mournful. The hurry of my spirits is somewhat calmed, 
by the review of the subject which this letter has ne- 
cessarily induced; but altogether I am too excited, too 
tremulously happy, to sleep, eat, or feel like any other 
mortal girl, except that lam ever, and more than ever, 
my Emily's affectionate MARGARET. 


A WORD TO OBTUSE REASONERS, 


buoyant, thappy, 








Mr Tatier,—The longer I live the more I am 
convinced that obtuse writers are essential for obtuse 
readers, and that vigor of style, and a real male 
understanding that grasps things in all their-bear- 
ings, is utterly thrown away on a vast mass of the 
reading public; just as one sees, going along the 
Strand, an infinity of wretched daubers in miniature, 
who, nevertheless, do make money! There is but one 
conclusion to come to about the matter—the obtuse 
visions of their customers, on whom better things, 
even at the same low price, would be utterly thrown 
away. One need not lament it; the world is just 
as it should be; the overwhelming majority will 
always carry nonsense hollow ; but of all the nonsense 
in the world, your heavy one-sided reasonable non- 
sense is the most tiresome. This is the chief reason 
why I never notice certain of the Lumber troop, 
who do me the honor now and then to nibble at me. 
I wish you could insinuate a little novelty into their 
noddles,—I want to be amused. Would to heaven 
they would (could) instruct me, and I will-e’en for- 
give them their poverty of amusement. 
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Apropos—I hope the Hermit of Park Lane will 
not be violently moved by an Irishman’s ideas of his 
humanity, or ms potent eee whether his 
countrymen, womeén, and children, do a reasonable 
thing ‘to overrun us,—which you have- admitted,” L 
presume, from their peculiar fafrness and superiOf. 
good sénée. . oo ‘< 

This is a pretty Hermit! he ggallops about the 
coutitry, and won't give a poor Irishman a penny! 
very logical cenclusion—admirdble provincial con- 
clusion! And thus a party question is jumped to, just 
as if the spirit of what the Hermit said about it, was 
mednt tobe national. I, in my readings of the said 
modern anchorite, can only understand him as he 
means to be understood ; and that swarms of poor, 
coming from Wales, Scotland, Cornwall, or North- 
umberland, in the same blind and disordered manner, 
to overflow the already-sufficiently-impoverished pea- 


of ‘each separate courity, aye, and mile of | 


sant 

abtiditcyaf the whole empire, would equally have been 
coridemned as improper, and against the true in- 
terests of those very emigrants themselves! If they 
wotld ‘undérstand their own true interests, must 
this be reasoned about? Tn ‘a word, we are as 
thickly’ pedpled as Ireland ; ‘and it would be just as 
ill-advised and disastrous for the Welsh and Eng- 
lish bordering the channel to swarm over to Ire- 
land to'cteate greater difficulties there. The har- 
vesting is a mere shallow pfetence: each country 
has hatds enough seeking labor all over the empire. 
Tt is easy to assume this or that, and'so Tun on to e 
conclusion ; ‘but we should undérstand what wa 
write about, atid take otir Hata from facts; and to 
find these out lét any ‘man go to Liverpool, or walk 
along the great western roads leading to London ; 
and after that fet him see what is going on here in 
London as to the laboring classes! Are English- 
men preferred in Ireland for certain trades? Do 
the Irish gentry come to England for greater secu- 
rity, Or to please themselves, or get places about 
government ’—Granted; and how does that affect 
the question? We hear enough (and true enough!) 
about the misgovernment of Ireland,—but it is 
equally true that every part of the empire is mis- 
governed—violence against the authorities and the 
law, is all that is wanted in this portion of Great 
Britain to make it just what Ireland is said to be; 
otherwise, her land is just as fertile, the Heavens 
as favourable, her men as able; but, it is notorious 
that there is not the same industry, nor disposition 
to bear partial evils with the same patience and per- 
severence to get over them, as is shewn by Wales, 
Scotland, and England. I, for one, have no itch- 
ing to be national, or exult in provincial idioms or 
excellencies; neither am I Jed to conclude that the 
Hermit reserves his charity for any particular pro- 
vince, ‘We are all Britons, if the smaller and re- 
moter members won’t unnecessarily pride themselves 
on what they think better, and raise a cry of party, 
where none whatever was thought of. Any man 
miay be indeed as national as he pleases, and Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, keep alive a sort of small 
national jealousy—an indefinite feeling that is very 





miich less thought. of by Englishmen. Heaven 
khows it would be for our mutual benefit to drop it 
altogether; as one of those prejudices handed down 
to us from the days of a Wallace, a Glendower, or 
one of the many Irish kings; ‘so indeed was this 
part of thé empire once cut up into a parcel of 
small monarchies, to make it almost as reasonable 
among us to have county distinctions now-a-days ! 
and Northumberland looking with jealousy on Kent 
or Cornwall! We are much more strong, united as 
we are, than (with all deference ‘to Mr O'Connell!) 
splitup; and one heart,as London, is better for this 
great body than half'a dozen! And as for rulers, 
we all know they are rather oftener Scotch or Irish 
by birth, than English—we hear no complaints in 
London, on that score; it is not worth’a thought; 
all that we want is, that‘one part of the communit 

may not be unfairly or unwisely oppressed by an- 
other. RO, 








LOVE. 


To gaze within the weeping eyes, 
o feel the bosom wildly heaving 
Love's accents forth with broken sighs, 
And breathe the breath that each is breathing, 
While hand clasps hand with trembling motion, 
And hearts and lips grow nigher—nigher, 
Which glow as warm as Etna’s ocedn, 

That gushing sea of liquid fire's 
If such be love on mortal’s earth, 

Where love is eross’d, where love is tiven, 
What must it be of nobler birth, 

What must it be in angels” heaven ? 


A plain of snow, without a spot 
To'sully any of its' whiteness, 
A heart contented with its lot, 
A star of never-equalled brightness, 
A summer rose that bears no sting, 
A tay of light that nought could darken, 
A music from the poet’s string, 
So sweet that angels deign to hearken ; 
Such, such, must be the love of heaven, 
Pure, holy, fond, and true, and sweet, 
Where hearts assent are never riven, 


When once in endless love they meet. G. C—n- 








ON ACTORS—ACTING—AND THE 
GREEN ROOM. 

Dear TaTLer,—The two last critiques on Actors, 
including the ‘ rhapsody,’ would be all very well 
in the deprecating order, and the very everyday one 
of begging the question, were it not that there is no 
light thrown on either the green room, nor on the 
the trae position of actors— either as to thémselves, 
or the public at large, who go to see them. In all 
critiques there should be light thrown on the subject 
at least, or they are unpardonably dull—and_I have 
a right to say this—for patient complaisance is 
carried too far, to be silent, where some little live- 
liness or novelty shed not a ray on the lumber of 
common-place, or atone for the defects, ‘let us say, 
of inaccuracy or misconception. We are all liable 
to error as to our views of this or that, and to partial 
description of what we like:—very well—I, or you, 
may still be amused, nay, instructed, though we 
differ, and though facts are not exactly struck out. 
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If I were asked what I could make out of the said 
talk of our stage—I should say the writer meant to 
tell us-—that we are not half indulgent enough to 
the various toils and heart aches, and defects of the 
sock and buskin. I, on the contrary, maintain that 
we English are a great deal too lenient to the most 
unpardonable defects of all sorts that are imposed 
upon us—in spite of good sense, taste, and delicacy! 

The whole of our theatres display a wondrous 
latitude in the art of taking advantage of John Bull’s 
good nature. What is this sympathy of which the 
‘bend’ says nothing? If a man misconceives his 
author, cannot speak plain, forgets his part, and 
puts in nonsense of his own (nothing abashed), 
dresses ill, and takes no step nor attitude in its 
proper place—and all this with the most confident 
air of assurance—is it not a most impudent assump- 
tion of one’s patience and good nature ?—and those 
that sin in this are the great majority, male and 
female. As the public, it is not my business to 
enter into their private history—we all have our 
domestic troubles—and our poverty, more or less, 
to plead. I may, it is true give the distressed in- 
dividual a guinea, and sincerely pity him or her; 
but the faults of the stage are only to be held in 
check by an impartial justice. If the person is an 


actor, ‘spite of nature and their stars,’ why did 
they not learn some more pains-taking trade? Who 
first made them turn tom-fool without one ‘solitary 
requisite ? 


To act well is another matter, and our 
admiration goes on in exact ratio to the actor’s ex- 
cellence!—But then, forsooth, there are such a vast 
body of fools who are fond of execrable acting— 
and for their favorites are ready to excuse and 
defend any absurdity!—for this most respectable 
and numerous body, sense, taste and discrimination, 
are not worth a pot of beer. I might as well be 
silent—for they will carry it hollow in sheer noise. 
Thence the low ebb of our drama, thence the vil- 
Janous estimation of our pets, the furious and noisy 
praise of what, after all, is barely tolerable in our best, 
with one or two exceptions. Every booby in town 
has his pet—and he will go, aye, that he will, and 
give a‘ bravu’ and an‘encore!’ Have mercy on us, 
most puissant and exquisite judge! It may be said, if 
the majority of the public like it thus, what folly to find 
fault—I had forgot that!—and yet I have some pride 
of country left—and would fain not blush so often 
for the monstrous absurdities that pass current in 
our metropolis :—’tis not the worst of it—in these 
more critical amusements we come under the eye and 
lash of better judges; these glaring defects are 
sneered at by our neighbours!—When a Laporte 
attempts to put us to rights, it is time to cease 
bolstering up imbecility and cupidity, and fairly 
admit that nothing is so much wanted asa radical 
reform at our theatres, and in the whole school of 
acting !—It is the ‘ school’ of acting that is so con- 
temptible, not the want of talent so much; and par- 
ticularly our women are conspicuous for beauty, and 
lively cleverness, struggling through a most mistaken 
training. Who taught them?—why, some friend, 
father, or mother, grown eld in defects of carriage, 





dress, tone, and manner! and thus is this lameness 
rpetuated, aided by the admirable snob ‘ clacqueurs’ 
et in by orders, to pit, gallery, and boxes!—To 
remedy much of this, let them study our best (dead) 
authors more. Our divine Shakspeare is wretchedly 
acted because he is not understood. Actors! 
Actors! retire to your closets (or your garrets), 
if ye feel not all that is exquisite to touch your souls 
with sadness; or make ye roll on the floor with 
laughter; for God sake go to some more congruous 
trade. Study your parts otherwise, in the various 
shades of life; your costumes as they are, not as the 
hurry of the twelfth hour, and your knowingness of 
the ignorance of the audience, or their indulgence, 
prompts you todo ‘ well enough’ in; imagine the 
ease and simplicity of ladies and gentlemen in gen- 
teel comedy, if you have no positive copy in your 
circle; ’tis only not to keep in an eternal fret and 
finery; ‘self-possessed’ and ‘quiet,’ are the great 
characteristics. But alas! who is there in the green 
room now-a-days (ifever!) to teach you? You can- 
not get it in the green room, nor in your social inter- 
course with each other, since none of it is ever 
brought before us on the stage. The French might 
teach it you, would you but closely observe, and 
could understand (nicely) the idiom of their lan- 
guage. But without this help, their carriage, dress, 
and action are every season before your eyes at the 
Haymarket; for God sake profit by it! We allknow. 
they are not your superiors in private life; why let 
them remain so infinitely superior on the stage ? 
As to the green room, it isthe scene of nothing in 
the world but a crowd of men and women dressed 
up as one thing and talking as another; there is no 
bellowing of distressed kings, but some talk of pri- 
vate affairs, now and then, between King Richard 
and Richmond, about that ‘spavin’d horse’ he. 
bought at Tattersall’s! or, What did so-and-so say 
at the club? while Lady Anne comes up with a kind, 
smile, and tells Richard that sheand Tristram Sappy 
have had a lobster salad at the . In the days of 
Byron and Sheridan there was some little gay relief 
to the general dullness of this region, and young 
Noblemen were oftener seen lounging about, talking 
to an Ophelia, or a Rosina, or a Polly, fresh to the 
public world! These formed distinct circles, in this 
great medley circle, all dull and common-place 
enough; you saw tinsel and coarseness of dress 
closer, (those wonderful rich and chaste suits talked 
of, have indeed been most rare!)—a slight inward 
muttering and anxiety pervaded the major part, 
waiting the call, nor can the older hands entirely 
shake off constraint and be free and funny with each 
other, when their cue to enter ! is nota pace of the 
promptor’s book off. Something might be made of 
cross purposes, some humour drawn from whimsical 
dilemmas; such as the clown belonging to a better 
circle than the king; or boring him for money bor- 
rowed ; but ’twould rather lie in the wit of the wri- 
ter than in the thing itself, which is, now-a-days, 
very barren of anything remarkably piquant; pro- 
perly reserved for smaller coteries, and private life 
at each other’s lodgings, ZERO. 
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THEATRICALS. 


THEATRES IN GENERAL. 


Tuere is little to notice this week in the way of 
novelty. At the Haymarket, Mr Collins the new 
singer has repeated the character of Macheath, con- 
firming the favourable impression he made on his 
first appearance, subject to the same remarks on 
the deficiencies in his acting. At the Olympic, there 
has been nothing positively new, but it is said that 
the performances“there are drawing better. Mr 
Benson Hill’s Monsieur Tonson we have been pre- 
vented from seeing, but have heard most favourably 
of it, and having witnessed his superior tact in some 
other French characters, can infer it to be good b 
the rule of three. A new burletta burlesqued, 
called Cupid, is announced for next Tuesday. 
The New Strand has given us the semblance of a 
novelty, in the shape of an opera, formed out of the 
materials of a forgotten comedy. The title, What is she 
at? implies the mystification in which some lady keeps 
everybody; we may dispel it to our readers so far as to 
say that the heroine (Mrs Chapman) whom her father 
(Mr Williams) is desirous of getting married, intent 
ona lover of. her choice, contrives to frighten all 
others off by affecting the termagant or anything else 
that may equally drive them away. The old man’s 
tactics are to make her comply by threatening her 
with a mother-in-law; but she is let into his plot 
and laughs even at that awful visitation. A certain 
Don Julio (Abbott), is at length. the lady’s choice, 
and at the conclusion all parties are satisfied with 
practicable arran 
tunities for acting, and they are not lost; 
particularly by Williams, who very happily repre- 
sented in the variations of his countenance a plotting 
eld man, who is continually'playing his best cards and 
yet losing the tricks. Mrs Chapman and Mrs 
Waylett, as the heroine and her maid, deserve praise ; 
but we are just now obliged to be general. A Mr 
Frazer made his first appearance in this opera, as 
one of the lovers, and was well received. His voice 
is not of great power, nor quite free from huskiness; 
but on the whole is of a quality which includes enough 
of sweetness and delicacy, to afford a fair share of 
reasonable pleasure. - The music includes some me- 
lodious airs, well adapted to the voices to which they 
are assigned; so that the effect is, on the whole, 
pleasing. 

Of the new piece at Sadler’s Wells, we have 
spoken below; and in our next we shall give an 
account of The Tower of Nesle, the present attrac- 
tion at the Coburg. 

With regard to the winter theatres, a good deal 
of uncertainty yet prevails, At Covent-garden, we 
are perhaps to have Madame Malibran; and it is 
said that at Christmas a ballet is to be given instead 
of a pantomime. Meetings of the Juveniles will of 
course be called to canvas this astounding proceed- 
ing, and petition against it. At Drury-lane, the 
only certainties worth mentioning at present are the 
engagement of Braham for the season, and that of 





ts. There.are some oppor-. 








a Mr Tiernan, from Edinburgh, who, if he suc- 
ceeds, is to lead in tragedy. 


Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
THE LITTLE RED MAN. 

A Fairy Tale, under the title of The Little Red 
Man, was produced for the first time at this theatre on 
Monday. We went in too late to speak of its merits 
or demerits as we should like, but what from what 
little we did see, and that without the help of being 
very conveniently situated, for the house was very full, 
we thought it was rather poor and ill-centrived. 
There was the old stery, of a couple of shockingly 
treated, severed lovers, one of whom was a beauti-’ 
ful princess, attired in a still more beautiful dress, 
lustrous and thickly studded diamonds, distressed, 
virtuous, and indignant; the other, a juvenile legi- 
mate, born to a throne, sworn to rescue his beloved 
from the coercive love of his most deadly foe, or 
perish in the attempt; each of the belligerents have 
of course a protecting supernatural power, the good 
people, the prince, and the princess, have on their 
side the Little Red Man and the fairy Serpentine, 
and the wicked have at their bidding a giant and 
his wife, and sundry disagreeable devils with horri- 
ble grinning countenances; our readers need not 
be informed the good ones get the day, and the 
wicked the worst of it. In the last scene there was 
a display of real water in. the form of fountains, 
which, on the whole, would have had a most beau- 
tiful effect, had there not’ been some’ mistake in 
lighting the various colored fires, which enveloped 
the whole stage in a complete mist. At the fall of 
the curtain, Me W.-H. Williams came forward and 
announced the piece for repetition on the following 
evening, witn considerable alterations and improve- 
ments; and the audience, who appeared in a 
doubtful humour, evinced their appreciation of the 
good sense and propriety of the announcement by 
very general applause. e course pursued by the 
management in this instance deserves praise; they 
are wise enough to know the time is gone by, when 
anything in the shape of a melodrame, in three 
acts, however splendidly got up, can be forced down 
the throats of an audience, whether they will or 
no,—they very properly say,—Have some consider- 
ation for the expense we are obliged to incur, and 
we will meet you half-way; we promise you the 
piece shall undergo certain revisions, and we hope 
improvements. Miss Forde and Mrs Fitzwilliam 
were the Prince and Princess, the former of whom 
looked handsome enough, and played like a school- 
girl, repeating by rote, not acting. We pay Mrs 
Fitzwilliam a compliment when we say we do not 
like her in princesses and such like sophistications ; 
she is out of her element in parts requiring the 
mere garnish of the melodramatic art, and she 
plays always as if she had a thorough contempt for 
them; her style is modelled after nature, and out of 
that she sometimes works wonders. S. W.H. 





The Peer and the Peasant is the title of the comedy 
to be brought out at the Haymarket on Tuesday. 
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ZERO. 


We have no less than three letters in our present 
number from our indefatigable correspondent, Zero, 
onall of which we have a remark or two to make, 
which for convenience sake we bring under one 
head. 

Zero writes on a variety of subjects, often very 
pleasantly and con amore; generally, we imagine, as 
the immediate impulse moves him,—without therefore 
a due consideration of all the bearings of a subject, 
—and always, we are persuaded, with candour, and 
a consciousness of being right. Itis these last cha- 
racteristics which please us most, and which we rate 
as more than a set-off for a strong spice of Toryism 
and aristocratic feeling—qualities to which we con- 
fess to have nothing kindred. We are not forgetful 
that Zero often denounces (he does so in one of the 
letters in this number) all party distinctions,—Tory, 
Whig, or Radical; but there 1s enough in the tone 
of his general writing to justify a suspicion that he 
includes ‘Tory’ in his censutes, that hé may with 
the more acceptance denounce ‘ Whig and Radical;’ 
we are, however, willing to suppose that he does so 
from being constitutionally liberal, and ariste cratic 
only from habit. Certainly we think, betwee his 


liberalism and his exclusiwe-ism, he often gets into 
a false position, and lays himself open to attacks from 
all sides. 

Of the three letters, two touch on politics, and one 


on theatricals, and it is curious to observe the effects 
produced on Zero’s. mind by the faults which exist 
in these different spheres, Writing about matters 
which affect our condition, asmembersof society, and 
which make us so far as they operate, happy or mis- 
erable, he says—‘ Few things in this worldare worth 
being serious about, and such is the blindness and 
blunders of the best of us, that I’d much rather 
laugh at all sorts of inconsistency, and make/:the 
most of it, to make others laugh, than sit down and 
handle it in sober sadness.’ Such is the tolerant 
spirit evinced to political blunders. But how does the 
same writer speak of stage delinquences ?—‘ I main= 
tain that we English are a great deal’ tod 
lenient to the most unpardonable defects of alt 
sorts that are imposed upon us, in spite of good 
sense, taste, and delicacy!’ We have no objection 
to this, and are ready to admit that an unflinching 
exposure of theatrical defects is the way to approach 
perfection in that department, but we hold that un- 
sparing criticism is just as necessary, and infinitely 
more important, in the realities as in the mimicries 
of life, and that indignation is much too valuable a 
commodity to be all expended on those who fail in 
the latter, while sinners in the former are suffered 
to escape with a laugh. This is indeed to fire at 
those who are only ‘ playing at soldiers,’ and letting 


, several of these papers were concealed. 








the enemy escape. There is a great deal in 
Zero’s letter on Reform that we agree with; it is 
only a passage here and there to which we are 
inclined to make exception. Now and then he 
seems to countenance the doctrine, that because 
there must always be, while human nature is human 
nature, a certain portion of error and suffering, 
there should therefore be acquiescence in some ad- 
mitted abuse. We can imagine nothing more futile 
and one-sided than this reasoning. If there have 
always been error and suffering, there have always 
sooner or later been opposition to the one, and 
attempts to lessen the other; and the extent of 
both has been kept within bearable limits by means 
of these counteractions. So it will be to the ‘end 
of the chapter; and therefore it is that there'is 
wisdom in resisting encroachments; not becausd 
there is any hope of perfection, but because, with- 
eut resistance, we should be driven to the other 
extreme. Our political fabrics, no less than our 
houses, occasionally require the Broom ; which also 
is itself apt to get encumbered by the cobwebs and 
dirt that it dislodges: hence the proverb. - 

We have more to say than we anticipated, but 
space and time are against us; we shail therefore 
advert but to one more point—Slavery. Zero speaks 
of * those who baw! for the abolition of slavery for- 
getting that they are asking for the greatest pos- 
sible curse to fall on those very slaves, forgetting 
that our own poor (who are worse off by half than 
these very slaves) can, &c. This is very” trans« 
parently fallacious. If slavery bean evil, it ought 
to be dbolished, not, of course, without proper 
regard to circumstances. The existence of ‘other 
evils greater than it is quite an ‘independent maté 
ter. The right method is to abolish all, and that 
first which is most practicable. Every extinction 
of an evil is so much gained to good, and would be 
desirable, if for no other reason than that, whiile it 
exists, it is eternally brought forward to keep in 
countenance some other, alleged to be greater. 
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INGENIOUS TRICK. 

A wager was once laid with M. Herault, Lieutenant 
of Police, that an obnoxious paper, called the Ecclesias- 
tical News, should be introduced into Paris at a particular 
barrier, on a certain day and hour, and yet that it should 
escape the vigilance of the police. At the time and place 
appointed, a man made his appearance, was stopped, and 
searched with the greatest strictnéss—in vain. No notice 
was taken of a shaggy dog he had along with him; but 
under the rough coat of the unconscious news-carrier, 
The Magistrate 
laushed at the trick, and owned himself outwitted.—Vie 
Privée de Louis X¥’. 
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